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ABSTRACT 

The Kentucky State University Integrative Studies 
Program, which is described in this report, consists of seven 
seminar-type models, three in the Western and four in the non-Western 
traditions. It is a basic component of a 53-hour core curriculum, and 
requires iDoth faculty and students to analyze and interpret a body of 
knowledge involving history, literature, art, philosophy, and the 
sciences. Faculty preparation involved seminars or study groups, 
summer institutes, and visits to other institutions. Results of the 
faculty development and rationales for the course offerings in 
Integrative Studies are discussed. Brief descriptions of each course 
are given. Each fall Title II conducted an external evaluation of the 
Integrative Studies program: trie September 1986 and 1987 assessments 
are provided. A student attitude survey is conducted every 2 years; 
the Spring 1987 survey form and results are provided and discussed. 
Faculty evaluations are also summarized. Letters from faculty about 
the program are appended. (KM) 
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AASCU/ERIC Model Programs Inventory Project 



The AASCU/ERIC Model Programs Inventory is a two-year project seeking 
to establish and test a model system for collecting and disseminating 
information on model programs at AASCU-member Institutions — 375 of the 
public four-year colleges and universities in the United States. 

The four objectives of the project are: 

o To increase the information on model programs available to 
all institutions through the ERIC system 

0 To encourage the use of the ERIC system by AASCU 
institutions 

o To improve AASCU's ability to know about, and share 
information on, activities at member inst'tutions, and 

0 To test a model for collaboration with ERIC that other national 
organizations might adopt. 



The AASCU/ERIC Mods! Programs Inveniory Project is funded with a grant 
from the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education to the 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities, in collaboration 
with the ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education at The George 
Washington University. 



ABSTRACT 



In 1982 Kentucky State University, an historically black 
institution, was mandated to desegregate and change its status 
to a small liberal studies institution with characteristics 
sufficiently unique to make it distinctive in the Kentucky 
system of higher education. This historic shift required a 
commitment on the part of the administration and of the f;»culty 
to redefine the University's mission and purpose through the 
implementation of an ir- ;ovative program of study, it also meant 
intensive faculty retraining for out-of-field teaching. The 
necessity to address the two concepts of uniqueness and quality 
compelled us to create a new paradigm with new modes of 
thought. It required not only that we strengthen existing 
educational programs, but that we also change some traditional 
assumptions undergirding them. 

The Integrative Studies Program was developed as a result 
of the new mission of Kentucky State University, it consists of 
seven seminar-type models, three in the Western and four in the 
non-Western traditions. Integrative Studies is a basic 
component of the 53 -hour core curriculum. It is far more than 
an attempt at a distribution of courses within the liberal 
tradition. It elicits from both faculty and students a 
commitment to analyze and interpret a body of knowledge which 
links the perennial questions of human life with the greatest 
works of history, literature, art, philosophy, and the sciences. 
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Faculty preparation for the teaching of these seminars was 
dxtensive and was made possible through a Title III grant 
providing the funds necessary for release time. Faculty 
development relating to the Integrative studies program involved 
about one third of the faculty, or some 40 teachers. It was 
organized around three major activities: 

1. Faculty seminars or study groups. 

Each semester for two consecutive years six faculty members 
were granted partial release time from teaching to participate 
in intensive weekly seminars in order to familiarize themselves 
with the content end conceptual framework of the new courses. 
This faculty group represented many different disciplines. 

2. Summer institutes. 

Each summer a special Integrative Studies Institute brings 
together more than twenty faculty members who, for two weeks, 
are involved in a very extensive program of activities dealing 
with the philosophical foundation of the program and a study of 
the best pedagogical methods to be used. The past two 
institutes consisted primarily of a thorough evaluation of the 
curriculiua and were meant to increase the pool of teachers in 
the program. The next institute will concentrate on the 
principles of integration in college teaching. 

3. Visits to other institutions. 

In order to broaden faculty perspectives and enhance 
critical self -evaluation, groups of teachers have visited 
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institutions with prograsss similar to ours. Institutions 
visited were; Davidson College, The University of Notre Dame, 
and Whittier College. 

Some results of faculty development in Integrative studies 

1. Building of conceptual bridges between disciplines. 

The interdisciplinary approach of the prograni challenges 
faculty and students to view learning as an integrative process 
by suggesting conceptual bridges which can span historical 
moments and various disciplines of study. Though remaining 
deeply committed to their own specializations, faculty members 
teaching in Integrative Studies have learned to identify the 
interstices where science and theology meet, to perceive and 
communicate to students the currents of Greek thought which 
spawned the first academy, that in turn gave rise to European 
universities, to investigate the interrelationships of the arts 
and the historical climate of creation, to recognize the 
underlying unity of Zeitgeist within historical periods, etc. 
In these pursuits there is no comfort of a prescribed path, no 
security in a fixed discipline, and not one set of facts which 
must be disseminated. Rather, teachers aspire to cultivate the 
spirit of inquiry, broaden cultural perspectives, and challenge 
intellectual preconceptions. 
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2. Colleglallty. 

By bringing together colleagues from different disciplines, 
faculty development in Integrative studies not only improved the 
faculty's understanding of other areas of learning, but also 
diminished or eliminated interdepartmental distrust and 
suspicicr:. I he growing awareness that no single discipline of 
learning can provide a complete understanding of the ju:ajor 
issues confronting humanity in today's world has led teachers to 
broaden their fields of interest and research and to appreciate 
more respectfully the academic endeavors of colleagues whose 
professional activities seemed distant or perhaps irrelevant. 

3, Faculty-student relationship. 

Students are often asked to eshew narrowness and become 
acquainted with the major questions and modes of analysis in a 
wide range of fields. Teachers in Integrative studies have 
served as better education models by showing the ability and 
willingness to operate in areas of learning which lie beyond the 
confines of their disciplinary training. 

Rationales for the offerings in Integrative Studies , 

1. To recapture, in some sense, what Love joy called the Great 
Chain of Being, students must be deeply aware of the symbols and 
concepts which have guided successive generations in their 
attempt to organize and communicate their experience in the 
n&tural, intellectual, and spiritual realms. At the heart of 
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integrative courses is the commitip^nt to train students in the 
art of acquiring, interpreting, and communicating knowledge. 

2. The process of generalization, central to the purpose of 
education, rests to a great extent on a panoramic view of 
avail2a>le knowledge. Thus, the integration of knowledge brings 
to life the ideal of cultural pluralism by expanding the num'oer 
of perspectives from which questions of value may be viewed. 

3. The fragmentation of knowledge which besets the university 
curriculxm creates a sense of alienation in the academic 
community and deprives the students of a holistic approach to 
learning and life. It is not only desirable, but imperative, 
that new bridges be built to alleviate intellectual isolation, 
narro'^ess, and provincialism. 

4. The rise of fragmentation of information also creates a lack 
of perspective in education which, all too often, generates an 
unacceptable level of distrust and suspicion. Students tend to 
view uhe university not so much as a community of learning but 
as a supermarket for programs. They consider as acceptable 
certain forms of "ignorance" in relationship to disciplines they 
regard as inessential for their professional training. 

5. We need to promote and improve the integration of the 
technical and htimanistic components of all professional 
education. Conceptual links must be established between 
apparently unrelated ideas learned on different sides of the 
campus. The search for the thread which unifies all aspects of 
knowledge ought to be intensified. 



6. The integrative studies courses place the emphasis on 
critical and analytical ability. They do not intend to replace 
the information given in specific areas by departmental 
courses. They should enhance the student's relationship to all 
disciplines. Inherent in this approach is the belief that 
students must be introduced to the events, individuals, ideas, 
artifacts, and texts that have contributed to human gains and 
losses. Such courses should do more than share some insights 
about our cultural heritage. They should lead students to view 
their education not only in selfish terms of personal gain, but 
also as an opportunity to contribute to the vast reservoir of 
human knowledge by becoming positive participants in the 
universal experience of humankind. 

7. Integrative studies courses also try to correlate the 
ethical, aesthetic, and intellectual aspects of existence with 
the practical expressiojis of everyday life in matters of work, 
leisure, and social activities. Both aspects must be brought 
together in a scientifically and technologically oriented 
society. The most eloquent pl'^.as for the humanization of the 
sciences and life in general have come from scientists as much 
as from hvunanists. Students should be aware of this dialectical 
relationship which promotes a more balanced perception of 
learning as well as a more reverent attitude toward life. 
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Course Descriptions 



I6S 200. The Foundations of Western Culture. 
3 credit hours 

Prerequisite: ENG 101. An interdisciplinary study of the 
various modes of thought which have linked together the major 
developments of western culture. Deals especially with 
Greco-Roman culture from Homer to the Hellenistic era. 

IGS 201. The Convergence and Reshaping of Cultures. 
3 credit hours 

Prerequisite: IGS 200 or permission of the coordinator, 
interdisciplinary study of the forces which shaped the 
development of cultures from the rise of Christianity to 
of the Enlightenment. 

IGS 300. The Search for New Forms of Culture. 
3 credit hours 

Prerequisite: IGS 201 or permission of the coordinator, 
interdisciplinary study of the most influential movements 
attitudes of contemporary society. 

IGS 301. Studies in African Cultures. 
3 credit hours 

Prerequisite: IGS 200 or equivalent, or permission of the 
coordinator. A multi-cultural study of the major forces which 
shaped various African cultures in their social, artistic, 
historical, political, philosophical, and religious expressions. 

IGS 302. Studies in Oriental Cultures. 
3 credit hours 

Prerequisite: IGS 200 or equivalent, or permission of the 
coordinator. A mult i -cultural study of the major forces which 
shaped various Oriental cultures in their social, arti*-tic, 
historical, political, philosophical, and religious expressions. 

ISS 303. Studies in Latin American Cultures. 
3 credit hours 

Prerequisite: IS 200 or equivalent, or permission of the 
coordinator. A multi-cultural study of the major forces which 
shaped various Latin American cultures in their social, 
artistic, historical, political, philosophical, and religious 
expressions. 

IGS 304. The Afro-American Experience. 
3 credit hours 

Prerequisite: IGS 200 or equivalent, or permission of the 
coordinator. A study of the evolution of the Afro-^jnerican 
experience from the period of slavery to the present especially 
as reflected in the writings of Afro-American intellectuals. 

D *.led syllabi (available by request to the coordinator 
cf Intec^rative Studies) are used in common in all the listed 
courses above. 
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Assessment of Integrative Studies 



1. External Evaluation 

At Its inception, the Integrative Studies program vas the 
recipient of a Title III Grant. The external funding allowed 
for faculty release time in order to engage in extensive 
preparation for teaching the new courses. The three major 
activities sponsored by Tirle III were faculty study groups, 
summer institutes, and visit to other institutions. Those 
activities are described earlier in this proposal. 

Each Fall Title III conducted an annual external evaluation 

of activities sponsored by the Grant. The last evaluation took 

place September 1987. The evaluating team consisted of: 

Dr. William L. Craig, Chairman 
Vice President for Development 
Norfolk State University 

2401 Corprew Avenue 
Norfolk, Virginia 23504 
(804) 623-8323 

Dr. Henrie Turner 
Chairperson - Biology 
Director of Health Career Programs 
Morris Brown College 
Atlanta, Georgia 3 03 14 
(404) 525-7831 

Dr. David C. Smith 
Executive Director 
Society for Values in Higher Education 
4 09 Prospect Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 06510 
(203) 865-8839 



Dr. Smith was the principal evaluator of the Integrative 
Studies pre gram. 
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The assessment of Integrative Studies by the Title III 
visiting team is reproduced below in literal form. 

SEPTEMBER 1986 

The Integrative Studies Program 

In the past year, the Title III activities pertaining to 
this program have been completed on schedule, with the impact of 
the grant activities to date now having a notable effect upon 
enhancing the institution's liberal learning mission. 
Specifically, curriculum planning for the four-semester sequence 
of Integrative Studies (IGS) courses is now complete. Multiple 
sections of the sequence (now required of all students except 
those in the Whitney Young College of Leadership Studies) are 
being taught to meet student demand. 

This reviewer was very p? eased with the progress made since 
the last visit, when concerns were expressed that the planning 
for the final course in the sequence be completed in a timely 
fashion and with the rigor that was evident in the syllabi for 
the first three courses. All of the concerns in this regard 
have been met. 

It is likewise encouraging to note that the Steering 
Committee for the IGS program is giving ongoing attention to 
teaching strategies for the course and to the refinement of all 
of the syllabi. The reviewer is convinced that these 
improvements will make the difficult material of the sequence 
Jiore accessible to students and increase their enjoyment of the 
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program. Indeed, the reviewer believes that IGS is emerging as 
a model program that Reserves wide recognition and dissemination 
in American higher edUwution. Dr. Paul Ciholas, director of 
IGS, and the members of the Steering Committee, deserve 
extraordinary credit for their rigorous and imaginative work. 
Former Dean Leonard Slade has likewise made an important 
;ontribution tc che program by anticipating growing IGS staffing 
needs in faculty hiring. 

Through concrete steps of thiu sort, the liberal learning 
values of the IGS program are becoming values of the 
institution. IGS has become the foremost program in realizing 
the new mission. 

SEPTEMBER 1987 

Perhaps the' most impressive ach : cements under this grant 
have been those of the Integrative Studies Program, directed 
with \infl inching persistsnce by Dr. Paul Ciholaa. In the space 
of a few years, IGS has developed and implemented a remarkable 
university-wide liberal studies core curriculum that wouli be a 
model for almoat any institution! It is very enwouraging to see 
the shift from student (and occasionally faculty) opposition to 
IGS to acceptance and finally broad support — as revealed in 
surveys of students who have completed IGS courses and greater 
faculty owriership and participation in IGS teaching. 
Integrative Studies program represents the breadth of the 
University's commitment to its liberal studies mission focus. 
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The activities supported by Title III have had a profound and 
enduring impact on institutional development, the promotion of 
active student learning, and the advancement of liberal 
learning. 

2. Student evaluation of Integrative Studies 

Since Integrative Studies is a required component of the 
core curriculum, it is important to survey periodically student 
attitudes towards the courses. A student attitude survey is 
administered every two years (regular full cycle for the four 
sep^ister requirement). The last one dates from Spring, 1987 and 
is included here with comments. 



3. Faculty evaluation of Integrative Studies 

Concurrent with the student attitude survey administered 
Spring, 1987, faculty teaching IGS courses were Invited to 
assess the program. A svunmary of their comments and sample 
responses were selected to represent each department Involved at 
the time In the program. 
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IMTE6RATIVE STUDIES PROGRAH STUDENT ATTITUDE SURVEY 



Studant Data: A^t: 



Standing (circli oni): 
Najor: 



Social Sfcunty I. 

13 9t? 7r 3r tr 

Freshian Sophoiori Junior Senior a/A 



2.6 



3 69 £8 V3 

6.P.A. icirclf one) less then 2.00 2.00 to 2.5 2.6 to 3.0 3.0 to 3.5 3.6 to *.0 

Race (circle one): Black Uhite Hispanic Other a^a 

Mhich of the foUoHin; .^st describe vour situation? 
dark all that apply) 

t^^] currently enrolled in IBS 200. [Jfl currently enrolled in I5S 201. 

lU] currently enrolled in IBS 300. C^] curreftly enrolled in I6S 301. 
tir] currently enrolled in IBS 302. ] currently enrolled in IBS 303. .^u^sjey C-tve^ 

tiioT oFFc^^r^ currently enrolled «n IBS 30^. ^ ^ """"ently tnrtlltd in IBS M. 

[ ] have not begun ey IBS siquence. C ] have completed the IBS sequence. 
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Place an t in the bo^* corresponding to your response to each question beloH. 



1. The aiount of reading assigned in ISS is: 



less than I 
expected 



2. The reading level 3f assiqneents m IBS is: [O 

less than I 

e^tpected 



3. The Mriting assignients m IBS are: 



^. Discussion in class rcnuires: 



J. Essay tes. 



less deeandinQ than I 
expected 

less partici »ation <an 
I expected 

less effort than 



[10] 
as expected 

as expected 

a; expected 



as expected 



as evpecteu 



I expected 

6. Before taking ISS courses. I .lould have raried IBS coursework ;n teres of ether courses at KSL*: 



tore than I 
expected 

CA] 
eore than I 
expected 

•ore defending 

than expected 

lore participation 
than expected 

•ore effort than 
I e<pected 



Aeong 
the Worst 



1 



[^3 

3 



Currently* I -lould rank ISS courses: 



Aiong 

the Worst 



(2o] 

1 



[3f] 
2 



CSJ] 
3 



3 



[«3 



'S] Along 
the Best 



L3tj Asong 
S the Best 



9. What IS the relevance of ISS courses to other Liberal atijdies core requireeents 5% instance. Eng 101. His 103)? 



Very 1x^1 
Irrelevant 1 



2 



3 



4 



[Hi] Ver/ 
J Relevant 
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9. Judgt thff relffvance of the I6S prograi to >cur la^or: 

Vrv Itl] [iTvi [>7] [ij] ..g^^ 

Irrelevant 12 3 4 5 Relevant 

10. What IS /our attitude concerning the relevance of IBS to vour overall education? 

V»ry PJl [rr] [^0 very 

Irrelevant I a 3 4 5 Relevant 

11. Rank the skills' listed belcn according to the relative leportance and iipact on you as a result of /ou-- 

participation n I6S: 

(1 IS the highestf 6 is the lonest) 
Critical thinKing 

Articulation of ide^s j-^^of fr^ t>r /^rty lAr^uL^itO 

yrit!ng ability 

Knowledge base 

Reading coiprehension 

Other (specify)! 



12. Rate vour attitude toMrd the degree of lepact IBS has had on each of these skills: 



Critical thiHMng: l^] 

Very Negative 


[ p] 
Negative 


Neutra' 


Positive 


m 

Very Posit we 


ArtKulat.on of ideas: 










Very Negative 


Negative 


[^>] 

Neutral 


i^^csitive 


Very Positive 


yriting ablllt/! 1^] 

Very Negative 


[^3 
Negative 


Neutral 


[?r] 

PcSitive 


136] 
•grv Positive 


Knowledge oase: i ^] 

verv Negati.e 


[3] 
Necatwe 


Neutral 


[993 
Positive 


Very rDSitive 


l^eading coiprehension: 

Very Negatr.e 


[^] 

Neoaiivp 


:«] 

Neutral 


Positive 


cro3 

Verv Positi.e 


Other (sDecify): 










: ] 

Ver^ Negative 


[ ] 
Negative 


c : 

Neutral 


[ ] 
Positive 


r 1 

/erv Posit If? 


13. Rate vour general attitude toward the I3S prograi: 








ill] 
Verv Negative 


C3l] 
Negai".e 


^^eut^ai 


IW 
Positive 


Ver* PcsitifS 
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STUDENT ATTITUDE SURVEY 



During the spring semester 1987, a student attitude survey was 
administered to IGS students. This survey is different and 
independent of the regular student evaluations which were also 
administered at the end of the semester. 

Though not all classes were surveyed and not all students 
participated, the 218 responses represent a normal cross-section of 
our student body. 



A summary sheet of responses is provided hire. Most of the 
answers are self-explanatory. Last year, the IGS Coordinator 
prepared a small statement on "igs and KSU students" (a copy of it i 
attached here again) . Most of it remains valid, but the new survey 
shows some points of great interest. 



Answers to questions 1-5 reveal that the majority of students 
find in IGS the level of difficulty they expected. Quite a number 
still regard IGS requirements as more than what they expected, while 
only a few (except for writing assignments and perhaps class 
discussion requirements) expected less than what is offered. 
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Answers to questions 6-7 were the most unexpected and somehow 
the most encouraging. Though too many students have not yet fully 
accepted the concept of IGS, a sizeable nuiuber of those who 
considered the courses among the worst before they entered the 
program, changed their opinion after taking the courses and 
considered them among the best at the University. In many instances, 
students who checked 1 and 2 in question 6 also checked 4 and 5 in 
question 7. This encouraging shift in attitude should improve even 
further as IGS becomes staffed by teachers who have increased their 
qualifications to teach the courses. 

Answers to question 9 remain disappointing. Too many students 
who consider ICS relevant to the liberal studies core and to their 
overall education, cannot establish a relevant correlation between 
those courses and their specific majors. In some fields especially, 
surh as business, computer science..., students consider IGS 
important for their overall education but do not regard igs courses 
as affecting their majors directly. 

Answers to question 12 definitely show the centrality of IGS for 
KSU's mission and the liberal studies. Though the scores could be 
improved, we consider these responses very rewarding. They certainly 
represent an invitation for us to persevere in our efforts. 
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Answers to question 13 are about as expected, though they can be 
analyzed in very interesting ways according to teachers. Faculty 
members who have attended IGS Summer Institutes have been able to 
elicit the highest marks. On the contrary, two f the teachers who 
never participated in Summer Institutes collected almost all of the 
"very negative" responses. 

General Comment 

Since IGS courses are part of the core curriculum and are 
required of all degree-seeking students (with the exception of those 
enrolled in the Whitney Young College) , it is difficult to establish 
a student profile different from what is already known from their gpa 
and ACT scores. IGS has n-'.ther minors nor majors and as such, no 
specific constituency among students. IGS courses, however, do 
progressively alter the general profile of students as evident from 
Appendix II. 
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ICS and KSU Students 

No generalizations would adsquatsly rsflsct ths way in which the 
IGS program is received by students at Kentucky State University. 
The necessity to address the two concepts of excellence and 
uniqueness which were thrust upon us in the context of the new 
mission of ths institution did not, at first, affect the educational 
perspective of a great number of students. KentucJcy state 
University's recent emphasis on the liberal studies in its curriculum 
placed the institution on the cutting edge of academic 
accountability. But it also cast the faculty in the role of 
advocates for paradigms of teaching with which they were not always 
familiar and which were not readily welcomed by students with 
traditional vocational and career expectations. 

At first, IGS courses were received by students with a great 
deal of resistance, it was to be expected that the program would 
have to prove its value and merit before it could win the praise of a 
large number of students. At their inception, igS courses were 
perceived by many students in the same way other required courses in 
the liberal tradition are perceived, i.e. as obstacles to be overcome 
in order to meet the requirements of graduation. 

At this point, the program has been offered for two years. 
Thus, we now have the benefit of responses from some students who 
have completed the entire :gS sequence. The program has used the 
regular University channels of evaluation. On the basis of the 
information now available, we can offer the following remarks: 
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^' K2^f*"*i''*^^'w?"'*.*''*" rapidly than w« anticipated, 

ICS ha. been atole to win a place of respect in the StudeAts- 

?SnoSi/; /r-^*^* "''■^ P*^ courses SaJe 

followed a path which led fron students' resistance to 



3. 



6. 



« J! ?5 ■^li^jnts' responses reveal that they 

come to see the merits of the prograa at the end of the 

P"*':!"*"!^^ ^* beginning of it. it is only 

now that ICS can collect a more coaprehensivs and meaninqful 
i«t of data relatinq to its merits and demerits? "^"^rui 



Last year (85-86) the proqram was thorouqhly revised by a 
steering committe* to make it more accessible to students 
and to enhance it. internal coherence. 

??**'^"^ Committee remain, aware of .pecific 
dlfflcultie. confronting .ome of the .tudent. for whom igs 
course, (or other course, in the liberal studies) represent 
unreasonable expectations. Some of those difficulties are 7 

a. A serious lack of cultural background of any kind. 

b. A pronounced difficulty in reading and relatinq to 
primary sources. 

c. A qeneral lack of any historical framework within which 
literature, philosophy, art and architecture, and a 
variety of sciences developed. 

d. Many students cannot conceptualize the definitions of 
our new mission and do not consider it their 
responsibility to brlnq it about. 

5. On the positive side, and with the persistent commitment of 
the IGS faculty, students have come to realize the 
importance of beinq exposed to a wider cultural world both 
within and outside of the Western traditions. 

The preparation of the faculty to teach IGS courses has been 
intensive, and most teachers are able to generate enthusiasm 
in their students. The evaluation forms gave the students 
an opportunity to appraise their teachers thoroughly. All 
the results are on file in the office of the coordinator. 
When, in the final question on the evaluation form, students 
were asked to grade their teachers on a scale of A to F, we 
S oJ ! following results: A 61%, B 33%, c 4.4%, D 

0 • 8%| P 0 •8% • 
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Concluding Remarks 

When a program like IGS becomes a University-wide requirement, 
involving a majority of students who would not opt to take the 
courses (or any other course in the core curriculum) , the academic 
community has to meet the challenge of providing the most judicious 
course of instruction which will not only ensure immediate quality, 
but which will also remain the backbone of the students' education. 
In order to achieve this, Kentucky state University had to follow a 
path which combined wisdom and expediency, in an informed, almost 
prophetic sense, it is the responsibility of any institution of 
higher learning to provide a course of study which may not always 
meet with the approval of some of the students but which will 
continue to enhance their personal, professional, and civic lives. 
Though the benefits of igs courses may still be regarded as 
questionable by some students, others have come to realize that to 
deny or to ignore the major cultural strata and traditions on which 
modern life rests is also to deny a significant part of their own 
reality. 

The task of IGS is unfinished and will remain so for years to 
come. The Steering Committee is intensively active and, during this 
next ao-idemic year, will devote a great deal of its time to seek 
improved ways of presenting the material to the students and of 
alleviating some residual anxiety inherent in the scope and rigor of 
the IGS program. 
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3. Faculty evaluation of Integr ative Studies 

Concurrent with the student attitude survey administered 
Spring, 1987, faculty teaching IGS courses were invited to 
assess the program. A siunmary of their comments and sample 
responses were selected to represent each department involved at 
the time in the program. 



FRIC 



Nin«t««n faculty iB«mb«rs r«pli«d to ay mmmo of March 5, 1937. t 
an appending copl«a of th«ir l«tt«ri to this raport. Following are 
soma of tha most racurrant ramarka thay hava mada. 

1* Poaitiva conunTita; Most taachara amphasizad tha following: 

- An appraciation for tha intallactual challanga of farad by IGS. 

- Tha opportunity to gat acquaintad with faculty outsida of i-heir 
araas of axpartisa. 

- Tha asprit da corps tha igs program ganaratas anong faculty. 

- Tha collagial influanca of IGS on faculty aorala. 

- Tha parsonal and institutional banafits of intardisciplinarv 
taaching. *^ ' 

- Tha poaitiva impact igs has on studants. 

- Tha contributions of igs to excallanca in taaching. 

- Tha cantrality of IGS for the liberal studies' curriculum and for 
tha mission of the University. 

- The ways in which the program is now known at other Universitie- 
which sometimes use it as a model. 

Concarns and Requests of tha igs Faculty ; Among the most important 
ones are: 

- The problems of staffing which are far from being resolved, some 
teachers who offer their services to IGS feel that their commitment 
to the program hurts them in their own departments, especially when 
they are evaluated for salary increments, tenure, and promotion. 
Since IGS has no administrative structure, it is never a part of the 
evaluation process. Thus teachers who devote a great deal of time 
and energy to IGS may find themselves penalized rather than 
rewarded. There remains an urgent need to regularize some faculty 
appointments in IGS. 

- The problems of scheduling are still needlessly frustrating. Even 
when agreed upon arrangements are well defined, some chairpersons do 
not hold them, and teachers find their IGS courses in conflict with 
their departmental ones. 

- The need for release time from teaching to allow some faculty 
members greater familiarity with the program and a better preparation 
for teaching. 

- The need for special seminars, lectures, and faculty meetings 
during the academic year. ' 



- Th« r«qu««t to •xt«nd th« w«st«m offerings to four mod«ls as 
originally proposad, which would bring th« tital nuabar of rloSJred 
IGS coursas to fiv« (th« fifth on* b.ing th« non-wSJtlrn) . 

Z ^^f* t«ach«r« (and studants) that th« non-West«rn 

S??i!nS^«i.''«i.S:i"J?i" ^* ^^^^ ^•'■•^ °' '^9°' intallSct"! " 
chall«ng« of oth«r ICS courses bscauss thsy rsplacs philosoohical 

- Ths n««d to provids incsntivss nscsssary for ths program to 
continus to grow (Budgst, clsrical hslp, csntral offlcsT..).* 

3. Conclusion 

Faculty continus to show a high Isvsl of conaitmsnt to the 
naturs and purposs of igs and regard the program as central for the 
mission of KSU and their personal academic and intellectual welfare. 

°' frustration concerning the lack 
Of proper administrative response to the needs of the program. 
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April 16, 1987 



In response to your request for sui evaluation of thp IGS 
program, I wish to state my strong support of this program. I 
believe that the IGS progi-am is the primary key *o the liberal arts 
aspect of Kentucky State University's mission. It fulfills this 
part of the mission not only by offering students courses which 
Integra ct> historical, literary, scientific, and philosophical thoughts 
but also by drawing together an interdisciplinary cadre of instructors 
for these courses. 

In fact, one of the facets of the program which has been the most 
meaningful to me has been the IGS Summer Institutes. As a fairly new 
member of the K.S.U. faculty, I have hai the opportunity to meet 
faculty members from other departments ai*i disciplines, an opportunity 
which no other university activity has afforded me. The collegiality 
of the Summer Institute has helped me feel more a part of the 
university ai.d has offered me delightful insights into different 
ways of thinking about literature, history, science, etc. 

I have only taught an IGS course for one semester and hope that 
in the future I will be able to do more. However, doing so during 
the academic year would require an overload for these of us teaching 
in the Ceveloprr.ental Studies, and such an overload has not been 
encouraged in the past. I can understand the rationale for tnis, 
considering the iifficult student population rhat we work with; however, 
I believe that teaching 133 courses would allow us to stretch our 
intellectual and professional selves. 

'^.y limited contact with the program has already challenged r.e 
intellectually. The material in IGb 200 alone has r.ade me even .r.ore 
aware of how much I don't know and would li::j to know. In a way, 



this has been frustrating, since I am close to the end of my doctoral 
courseworlc (and, therefore, of my formal education) and have begun to 
feel more amd more inadequate about what I know in comparison to how 
much there is 'to know. 

This frustration is motivating rather than discouraging, however, 
and I would hope that our students would experience this same 
frustration in its most positive sense. Since so many of our students 
come from the Kentucky/Ohio/Michigan corridor, I want them to be 
exposed to different times and places and ways of thinking which are 
alien to them when they enter college. 'Afhile most of the students I 
have taught in Developmental Studies have not yet taken any IGS 
courses, it is particularly difficult for me to determine if t '3 will 
happen for this group of students. However, one former DES i . . nt, 
Lisa Smith, took IGS 200 the same semester she was enrolled in my 
Oral Communication II class, and I knew that she was really ''on fire" 
about her new exposure to Socrates and Plato and Aristotle. In fact, 
for an oral reading assignment in my class, Lisa selected a portion 
from one of her IGS texts, a very unusual and challenging choice for 
a Developmental Studies student. 

As a whole, I think that the 12-3 program is one of Kentucky iitaTe 
■Jniversity • 3 strongest assets. It is extrerr.ely well organized and 
managed and involves some of the brightest, .r.ost energetio .T.er/cers of 
the faculty. If I would suggest one way that it could be stronger, 
at least for me, it would be that those of us not in the ocre of the 
IGS orgar :ation would benefit from special seminars, lectures, and 
meetings during the regular school year, not just during the Summer 
Institute. This may not be pragmatic, since everybody seems quite 
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overextended as it is? however, I personally would appreciate more 
contact with the rest of the IGS faculty. After the first Summer 
Institute, those of us who had participatea had informally 
expressed a desire for a "reunion" and such a gathering would help 
reestablish our ties with the program and with one another. 
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Kentucky State University Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 



Memorandum 

Date: March 31, 1987 

To: Dr. Paul Ciholas 

Director, Integrative Studies 

From: Charles H. Bennett, Ph.D.fjL^r^ 
Associate Professor/Biology 

Evaluation of IGS Program 

I have several comments to present concerning my involvement in the IGS proaram at 
Kentucky State. As you know, I represent a small minority of science faculty in- 
volved in IGS. I wish I could do more to encourage a larger representation of 
faculty from my division to become involved in IGS. My appreciation for the ear^v 
development of scientific thought, logic and human philosophy represent the most' 
significant areas that I'' has impacted my professional growth, i. iition, I 
consider my matriculation into the universal concept of a "college professor" 
has been significantly aided by my involvement in the IGS program. My particioation 
has certainly assisted in "v pr^r-oticr. xnd tenure status at Kentucky State. 

IGS presents our students with a much needed view of their historical past. Our 
liberal studies curriculum would not be complete without the IGS program. I can 
think of no other sequence of classes on this campus that presents a olobal view 
of the arts, humanities, literature and science as does IGS. 

IGS has contributed to the enhancement of faculty morale on this campus throuch 
spirited interaction among the faculty teaching IGS. Our students will benefit 
in the long run. Imporvements in the program could be realized if facultv were 
allowed releas > time to improve skills in their respective IGS area. 



/chb 
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Kentucky State University Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 



DIVISION OF BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 



MEMORANDUM 



Date: 



May 7, 1987 



To: 



Paul Clholas 



From: 



waik Garrison 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 




Integrative Studies 



Re: 



Evaluation of Integrative Studies Program 



Per your request of March 5, 1987, I am submitting the following 
evaluation. I wish to thank you for the opportunity to serve on 
the Steering Committee and to teach in the program. It has been 
a very good experience for me, and I hope that it shall 
continue. I have simply followed your items as given in your 
memorandum. 

1. My participation in the program has led me to reflect deeply 
upon my teaching style and my objectives as a teacher both in 
the IGS program and in Psychology. I have always felt that I 
needed an opportunity to test the skills I acquired during my 
undergraduate years in a Great Books program. I believe that 
this has been that opportunity, with regard to my own academic 
and professional life, I would have to say that I have seen no 
evidence that teaching in the program has been included in any 
positive way in my evaluation by superiors with budgetary 
control. This contradicts my understanding of the importance of 
the program for KSU. 

2. The greatest struggle that I face is the overscheduling that 
occurs in my area. Next fall, even with knowledge of my 
commitment to the program, I was scheduled for a full load in 
the division. This leads to unnecessary cancellation and even a 
F:>ssible jeopardy of the MISIP grant funds that provide a 
release time for me as Project Director. 

3. I believe that IGS 200 has a significant impact upon many 
students, though it is unfortunate that the impta^^t is not early 
enough to reflect in their overall grades. Usually they have 
caught on in the last four or five weeks. I would hope that 
their growing enthusiasm is nurtured in the remainder of the 
sequence. 
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4. The program could be improved by any of the following 
methods : 

a. Regular izat ion of some of the faculty appointments. 

b. Increasing the number of courses back to the original 
five. 

c. Possibly increasing the number of credit hours to four 
to match the WYC seminar hours. 

d. Provide outright inc;?ntives to the best faculty in the 
program. 

e. Give the program a budget. 

5. The program, and especially its workshops, have given the 
faculty a positive basis for esprit de corn , it unites faculty 
from different areas and requires a networking that goes beyond 
the area/discipline type concerns. The students seem to be 
developing the same kind of spirit. They have the opportunity 
to recognize real deficiencies with clear remedies. They get 
excited about books, ideas, and points of view of other people. 
This leads to an increase in tolerance for others and tolerance 
for difference. Most of all, the program is the basis for a 
true Liberal Education. 

6. This question is almost a tautology: igs is the mission of 
the University embodied in actual courses. The success of the 
program is the success of the mission. 



Toi Paul Ciholas 
From ToTi Hughes 




Datei April 22, 1987 
^ubjecti 133 reflections 

In response to your memo of yarch5f I wish to convey several 
observations stemming from ny involvement in KSU*s IZS program. 

(1) As a teacher I have noticed some students beginning to 
develop a greater bredth of thought and outloo5c toward academic, 
intellectual and artistic matters. The basis for my awareness 
comes from my having mainly taught 133 300 in recent semesters, 
wherein I am witnessing students developing and formulating lintcs 
between contemporary ideas and issues and past ideas presented in 
the previous 133 models, 201 and 201 • Prior to KSU • s* impler.anta^ 
of the IGS 200, 201 and 300 sequence, KSU students, for the most 
part, took compartmentalized, disjointed and shallow approaches 
to any new subject matter, 

(2) vy own involvement in the IGS program, both as an 
instructor and steering committee member, has brought me enormous 
intrinsic benefits. Planning and teaching course content, ar ' 
discussing curricula with I^S faculty colleagues has forced me, 
in a positive way, to >eep my intellectual and analytical sicills 
sharpened, as well as to '<99p ry mind open to new areas of cast 
and current cultural accomplishment, Voreover, nearly all the 
rrofe?sicr.aI coIle?iality and the excitement of academic peer 
interaction, which I have experienced at XSU^has come from 
worlcin? with students and other faculty active in IG3. 

(?) Cne • frustration, unfortunately, which needs to be 
reported is the lack of at least partial official appointment 
status ""0 133 as an academic unit in its own ri^ht/ .-'hile 133 
for^res ahead to provide the substance and essence of liberal"" 
education tov^ard fulfilling KSU's mission Ir. tr.e stated hi^r.er 
educatio-al system, it'operates -.vitnc-it a regular 'faculty, 
and nence wit'-^o-^t guarantees that the be-t f^icultvfcr IZ-S ^ill 
actually be ^eaching 133, Insteaa, pressures see-^. to reoccar" 
toward ^sir.? 133 asj at least, a oartial iur.cin^^^round' to^ 
expidite faculty schedulinj, "oreover, the iac<^^ny '?A? ^ 
appointment status to 133 means that those actively involved 
in the pro^ram rearain so without any airect bearing on their 
professional evaluation which stems from tr.eir^ criV.ary "aoroint'^.ent 
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To: Paul Ciholas . PoLlT/C/tL ^Cif^jc^ 

From: L>-nn Kelley < . ' 
Re: Evaluation of ICS Progr:.jj 
Dace: March 17, 1987 

Thl, is CO respond very brleflv .0 che poincs you raise for evaluacion 
and commenc in your 3/5/87 aemo co ICS faculcy. 

The ICS program has been beneficial co me because ic is one of che 

m!rr!rrr!I! "J =*»P"«/hac h«s brought persons from diverse sublecc 

oro^cic?!!.?*! such, che accivicv 

of parcicipadng in ch« development of ICS 303 and of ceaching the 

Jn ilnrway^r" " '"'"''^ °' benefit ?o me 

I would not call the issues of imnleracntation of che course "problems 
and scruggl.s necessarily, buc chere are cercalnly a variety of concerns 

Jor"*^^di^n"'^ f*"f?"l"Jy ^" ^he firsctla. implementation of ch« course 
for students. Initially, of course, this had to do with the elemental 
need cofind students to populace a course in Utln American cultures. 

" 'hese scudencs, quite literally. Once che studencs 
l^r^i . " " get chem inceresced 

.h J pre-Columbian civilizacions. (I discovered 

T.r J ff for four of che five scudencs' being in che course was 

chac it fit. cheir schedules), rt is only now chat the course is ac che mid- 
cera mark chat mosc scudents are engaged by che subjecc matter. There is no quest 
Chat che inclusion of films has been a greac asslscance in generacing inceresc 
in Che course. Likewise, che inclusion of short stories has helped elicic 
Inceresc and underscanding. 

ICS has had some impact on che student body in their chinking. A few have 
complained abouc chis invasion of cheir cime. Some have merely accepced ic 
as an inevitable part of what they muse do, a kind of incelleccual 
veil of cears. If my sample of studencs (in che ICS course and the on.ss 
who pass chrough che Community College office for any number of other reasons) 
is at all represencacive, I chink probably 3O-40Z of che scudencs on che 
campus have been mildly, posicively impacced by che courses of ICS. Finally, 
I Chink probably abouc 5% have probably beneficced a greac deal, because 
chey have cruly been awakened co a wholly dlfferenc experience from anv 
other school work chey have ever had because of ICS. 



I believe chac ICS is vical co che scaced mission of che Universicv, but 

I also believe chac chere remain some large areas of che University's populadon 

m which chis view has made no discernible headwav. I cake ic as a very 

"fnfi*" ^^'^^ ^«<="lty members have signed up for ICS enrichraenc for 

spring 1987 chan ever before, because I chink chac the more persons on che 
racuicy are exposed co ICS, che more likely chey will inceracc favorably 
wich cheir scudencs about che concepc. 



Evaluation of IGS Program 
Jo 6. Lfiadlngham 
March 20, 1987 
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I hava baan activa in tha igs Program sinca its 
incaption, initially as a part of a planning conmittaa, and, 
if?*"™* P^®9ran bacaaa a raality, as an instructor in two of 
3*^VJ5^^°®^*^*' 201. I participatad in both Sunmar 

Instltutas, as a laadar of tha 201 Sanlnar in 1985 and as a 
fflanbar in 1986. Furthar, tha Ph.D. program in which I an 
currantly angagad, a program fundad by a NEH Grant, is 
intardisciplinary in dasign - litaratura and art history - 
of faring ma furthar davalopmant in scholarship and tha 
teaching of tha humanitias. I anticipate that IGS will 
eventually constitute one-half of my teaching assignment while 
I continue to teach art history in the art department. 
Participation in IGS has been of immense importance to me 
personally and professionally. It has provided an oppor- 
tunity to share ideas with interested colleagues outside ray 
own discipline, an opportunity to refresh and expand my 

IViilt S?**.?"'!"*^?^'*^ scholarship, an opportunity to expand 
an historical and philosophical framework for my own 
discipline, art history. 

Overcoming the initial hostility among KSU faculty, 
an hostility adopted by many students as well, has been, I 
believe, the most difficult obstacle concerning the successful 
implementation of igs. with the core curiculum in place and 
the "turf" battles resolved, the fear regarding IGS 
encroachment has apparently subsided. The idea of the 
administration that all faculty be available to teach IGS was 
a further threat to faculty and a causa of additional 
resistance to the program. While there are still gains to be 
made in the understanding and support of IGS among faculty, 
the summer Institute, with taculty participation from most 
academic disciplines, is contributing importantly to that 
goal. Faculty understanding of IGS is essential to the 
students* acceptance of the program. 

IGS has certainly contributed to the intellectual 
life of students as well as faculty, initiating new ideas, 
synthesizing those that exist otherwise only in disparate 
disciplines. The IGS program does remain a threat to those 
students unwilling or unable to engage in the rigorous 
schedule of reading and discussion, since the skills and 
knowledge embodied by IGS constitute the core of any reput- 
able university program, the demands of the IGS curriculum 
Should not be compromised to accomodate the limitations of the 
least disciplined students. 



It ia important that ICS allow som* flexibility 
whila maintaining its assantial curriculum, and this will 
continue to ba a sanaitiva balanca. Continuity of leadership 
is important as is participation of faculty fully committed 
to the principle of intardisciplinary studies. The non- 
western models naed to incorporata structuras more in align- 
ment with ICS 200, 201, 300 - philosophical, literacy (mytho- 
logical) , cultural ideas should not ba replaced by 
sociological, economic or statistical studies, student's 
experiencing difficulty with the reading material could, per- 
haps, be given assistance through tutorial/discussion groups 
led by senior students (work-study or employed by IGS) at 
scheduled times during the week. Communal reading would 
improve understanding and move marginal readers toward more 
comprehensivf interpretive skills. 

After an initial period of skepticism toward IGS, it 
is generally realized, by the KSU campus and the educational 
community in the state, that KSU's IGS program, at the very 
heart of our curriculum, is unique in the state. I was 
surprised to learn a faculty committee at UK considered our 
IGS program in the development of their new interdisciplinary 
curriculum - unfortunately they settled for a piece-meal 
structure, it was gratifying to have them look toward us as 
a model. A program of shared studies, highly interpretive in 
nature, cannot help but bring the KSU community, faculty and 
students, together. 

IGS is, in my jind, at the very heart of KSU's 
liberal arts mission, providing students an opportunity to 
examine historically and culturally important ideas essential 
to a real understanding of one's place in the world 
ideologically, professionally and personally. 
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To; Paul Clholas 
Front Dr. Mohapatra f^-^ 



R«: Evaluation of I6S Program 

u „My^*««o«i*tion with IGS began with ny involvamant with th« 
Non-W««t«m modal, i hav« attended two sCunBcr worklhoo. 
(African 1985 and Oriental in 1986) . l h™ ?aJght thS oriental 
culture courm. in Fall 1986 and Spiing iSj^T ""SSSS SSn Sy ^ 
experience vith IGS program I have itimized my commentS? 



X. 



In my opinion, IGS is the beet thing that has haooened <-o 

Si ^i""* noticed the enthueiaetic responses 

Sf^J "tudente toward understanding Non-American cultures. 
^tS?^* b»l;nced instructional style (Reports, discusSionJ? 
?i ii^ilS^if/;"?^*'' ^*P"' viiiitiAg sch"i?2!'etc.) 

cSliJrl! ''••P students interested in forei^i 



cultures . 

II. 



th. ^"Jl^^rated the KSU Faculty who are interested in 

the study of cultures-irrespective of their disciplinary origin. 

III. 

holdings on Asia, Africa, and Latin America has 
greatly improved to support IGS courses in these areas. 

Suggeatlona 

1. All faculty who are trained and interested in teaching igs 
courses should be allowed to do so. ^eacning igs 

2. Library resources should be further rengthened. 

3. We need a monthly colloquia of ICS faculty with a quest 
speaker from another school. w^v. i a guesi:; 

J^mS:???"^^^!* provided for IGS f?.culty for summer 

residence in major research centers. t 




Kentucky State University Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 

To: Dr. Paul ciholaa ^ 

Froa: Dr. Alan c. Moor./P^ 
Subject: Evaluation of igs Program 
Dat«: April 3, 1987 

workshops and coBuaitt... hav« Bro5?dfi .i ^hia r.port. The 
each oth«r aff«ctino not «nil JS- ?Jf « **" lwowl«dg« with 

is':si"i?'o;*s/s;?Sw%^s:n'o?^^^^^ forc.:'f rsi^y S2:bers 

and to^.gi„ to dIsSSvS? tSrS2Sl?J ^S^fnf!^^f^i*5 ^^^iPline 
oth«r diiciplin«« At th« 5 int«rr«lat«dn«ss of 

each othir'S pSiJisophiiS o? fJS^^^ ar. .xposed to 

and ar. abl. to ^wSlop gr2fti"iSi22ii??2 2!"*'*^ Philosophies) 
new or different points of PJ^«««nted with 

have outlinerpre^fSusIy L tSi*re«S^JT;Lr°'^!^^^ ^" ^ 
enabled me to Study ^JiJ Sp^SJ SitS^Mch ? Jad^SJi^"'**^ 

bast faculty availabla to teach thas* classas (I am .3Jr. 
othara hava had much mora difficulty that I exieriM^d ?n 

Should provid. input in ordar tf b'Ji„1^L^!t'?trL%i:„:!;tSiL. 



L'**iK^^*^ ^"P??* on students is much greater 

than they or we realize, in many ways, these course SnlMr 
students tq expand their whole thinking prSSIsr fSS ?^ ^ 

?;:t*iiri:'s2?trhf;i*''£"r'p' ^^-"^ iLivtiri' 

that were quite hidden before. I feel that th« n«n-u— 
models are especially important, ."Si SJJ prSviSS ^"SlS?. 

?oSi*wS2?s'?!*'r."r point fro»^wh"r?; lilt til 

total world in which we live, and to develop a more criticaiiv 

iScS'iinss,:'*" particular sociStj TSJicS^'i'?:^^^ 

r;oS"5erto''Se^SriLi??J?' P^^"? ^» ^« ^^^h what 

?s? s;roSi:s;2iS'iris^"? progr2i*;?:%o^:'i;mme'nL" 

^^''^ ^^"'^ Obviously, courses can 

?SJ; ifi^frJ i2S^^^ *• ^'^^^ greater experience teaching 
JSr?Aiii "f^'^^o** be expanded further, teacher 

training (and other opportunities for sharing ideas? such as the 

""SSIeSSS luncheons that have occur?ed) caA ISf sSouS 
aSS'i:n*st?S?;j;:i.'^* P"^"" " ^* ^^^^^^ is very sound 

The IGS Program has had a great and positive impact on the life 
aStiJ??}:i 3f U"i^«"ity Somaunity bScSusS of thi 

activities I nave discussed already. For that reason wava n*.<.rt 
to be found to continue and expand these activiHM? 'i JJJl 
ITsl'tV"! noJJtJL'^'J* happens, Kentucky State cir;xpicl"i 
riSi«S%S.? I ^^'S academic leadership in this state and 
region that few of us would have believed possible. 

tJI'^iJJLi?."]^:*-*'! fS^ ^» °' the main aspects of 

the Academic part of the University enabling us the fulfill the 
new mission. Hopefully, as the program continued this will 
become obvious to more and more facGlty memb«s?'so tha? Jiere 
SiL Ja?r and willingness to become iS^olJed on 





Kentucky State University Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 

DIVISION OP BEHAV'ORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 

MEMORANDUM ^ ^ I O L O 6- -/ 

DATE: April 20, 1987 

TO: Dr. Paul ciholas, Diractor 

Intagrativa studies 



FROM: 



Navilla N. Morgan ,/ 



RE: ICS Program Evaluation 

The ICS program at Kantuclcy state University has served and 
continues to serve a dire need among students for a liberal 
based education that is consistant with the na' tonal trend and 
the university's mission. 

Last summer I was privilegad to have participated in the non- 
western model Latin Amariean cuii^ura. taught by the able Dr. 
Kally. Through participation in this module, I have gained a 
better insight into the factors and forces that have shaped the 
South American sub-continent. As a direct consequence of my 
involvement in the Summer Institute I have become more global 
and less parochial in my lectures, reading assignments, and term 
paper topics. I can safely say that my students have benefitted 
through a heighttmed awareness of the region, the region's role 
in U.S. foreicjn policy, the region's struggle for self 
sufficiency c^d its attempts to rid the region of the shackles 
of U.S. suppression and aggression. 

IGS has emerged as a viable entity on the campus, yet, however, 
It lacks department status and faculty. Continued growth of the 
program can only be achieved if the university recognizes ICS's 
true role in the University's overall structure. 

By way of criticism, while IGS has . place and a role in an 
Historically Black College, there is some suspicion that the 
instructional approach lacks ethnic sensitivity, if this claim 
is true, corrective measures must be taken to be more sensitive 
to Black students or to dispel the misconception. 
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•roi Dr. laul ciholas notBfi^j LAAj(?uA^e'> 

FhON: Daniel R. Rutlcdg* 

DATE: April 6, 1987 

RE: Evaluation of IGS Prograa 

^.K.*. ^In^^-r?"^!" if "'-^^^in^ »ad« it posaibl* to assume 

that, whil»« students graduating froa KSU nay not know tha thou^ of 
Plato, thay ara, at laast, not wholly ignorant of its ^xistancs. 
Thay hava baan axposad to tha fundamantal taxts in tha Wastarn 
Tradition. In many casas it may ba tha first tiaa - in most, tha 
last tins - that thay will confront thosa ideas, which, for better or 
for worse, are the foundation of the society of whicl they are part. 

The IGS Program attempts to offer students a formation, not 
merely an education. By doing so, both faculty and students are 
compelled to be less parochial, less locked into an ever na-rowina 
species of specialization. A faculty meaber who reads matter outside 

i »yoP^<= monotony of specialization, and, if the 

wind Is right, he might even gain an unsuspected perspective on ^t 
?ie student who reads matter in the divers^ fields traversed bv 
IGS, is, ' n ha nill he, on the way to becoming a litarata human "' 
being - whxch, over the last two decades of academic self-immolation, 
has become an increasingly rara avis. 

reaving examined the Western Tradition, students, thay, must view 
an alternative, a Non-Wastarn Tradition. The exposure to a 
Non-Western Tradition is analogous to the study of a foreign 
language: if one does not master it completely, nonetheless, one 
knows thai one's language is no*- unique, but one of many. As other 
languages ai.-» better able to articulate certain concepts than is 
one s own, so other Traditions contain concepts absent, and perhaps 
inconceivable, within one's own. 

<«^<„fJ;,.f"'^f!'*'Tli«®J"^°'*.°' a university is to form and infor.n an 
individual, the IGS Program is quintessential - it permeates the 
material world of university life. But the quintessence is also the 
most subtle of elemencs, the one least likely to be immediately 
perceived and appreciated, so it was tha^ IGS initially met with 
less than complete acceptance. To some seemed to be an imposition 
of alien and extraneous subject matter; to others it seemed an 
emb- -ras da richesse. It is not generally, if occasionally 
gruagingly, accepted by students and faculty alike. 
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But any program, howavar laudabla, auat, lika any haalthy 
organism, avolva. As of yat, Islaa is not studiad. Haithar is there 
any saricus investigation of tha nature of language. Absent as well 
is any study of tha seventh art, the cineaa. ^vcnt 

Cinema, especially, is underexploited. A feature film series - 
in particular modem treatment of the past, e.g. Brecht's Galileo 
fijUlji, Osborne's LutniE, Anouilh's BlfilMfi, Eisenstein's Tanolga 
that ShQoK tht Wori4, would serve to underscore the living nature of 
the material - a cultural legacy that has not been forgotten, one 
which continues to be revitalized. 

ORR:cdj 
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MEMORANDUM 



TO: Dr. Paul ciholas, Coordinator 

Integrative Studies Program 

FROM: George W. shields 

Philosophy and ICS 201-90 

DATE: March 13, 1987 

RE: Evaluation of Program 



1- Academic and PrQf>««1 onal Lifm 

JSL^*f f.^*^ significant impact upon my academic 
SJn«Ef2 "'^fS*^ llf« here at KSU. For one thing, the ic? 
Program provides m« with the opportunity to do one of 'ch ' 
things I have been trained to do— teach history of ideas. 

"^^9** powered" curriculum of IGS 
provides the "sense" or "feel" that one is indeed a college 
professor within a bona four-year collegiate 

institution; a professor who is sometimes expected to teach 
senior college level liberaJ arts (IGS 300, 302). 
Participation on the IGS Stw ring committee has provided an 
opportunity for genuine intellectual exchange, and serious 
dialogue and constructive criticism in the areas of 
philosophy of education and teaching methodologies. Here is 
the 4. are instance of a committee assignment which is 
intwrfll to one's creative and intellectual capacities, and 
area of expertise. The IGS Program has also sponsored 
and/or initiated some of my academic trend which has 
provided significant professional development (e.g., travel 
to the Association for South Asian Studies Conference at The 
University of Wisconsin.) Participation in the Summer IGS 
Institutes has widened my contacts with other faculty, from 
whom I have learned much. Last, but not least, preparation 
Of IGS material has sometimes involved research which has 
become integral to scire of my efforts at publication in 
scholarly journals. 

2. Struggles in Impl6Tnanl^;^l;^nn 

Many of the earlier obstacles to effective implemen- 
tation of the Program, such as general student and faculty 
resistance, seem to have been conquered, if not altogether 
eliminated. My concerns at present are limited to the 
following: (i) we must keep trained and intellectually 
acute faculty teaching as many sections of IGS as possible, 
(ii) the Program has no autonomous secretarial help or 
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adainistrativa atructura for tha cantralization and 
axacution of adniniatrativa activitiaa, and (iii) tha 
currlcalua, whila much improvad in tha following raapact, 
atill naada to ba battar honad in tarma of guantitv It 

rSvIJSSi is Jni" S? •f'*^^ * raaaonably comprahansiva 

covaraga of tha atandardizad curriculum. Thara ia of 

"""T!: 25 fS'^rJS^^^i*'" problam, givan thi academic 

mandata of tha IGS modala. 

3. Impact on studanta 

Tha impact that IGS haa on atudanta ia, in many cases, 
quita dramatic. Many atudanta, aspacially thoaa with a 
sarioua and conaciantious attitude toward leamihJ. are 
opanad up to tha "lifa of tha mind" or "tha world of 
;IJS";!^r>,'*'' tha first tima in any aignificant way. And, 
many of thoaa neither wall-prapared fo^ collage nor 
poasaaaing appropriate attitudea of engagement in academic 
'in<*^^hemaelvea rather captivated by Homer 'a Odvaaey, 
or tha Thtban rUyg r or Boethiua' struggle with theTroblem 
of evil, or with Freud 'a baaic concapta. On tha baais of my 
experience, it is not hard to convince virtually all 
students that IGS is both intrinsically meaningful and 
conducive to the development of EfiEaanal skills which will 
help them compete in the "job market." of course, there are 
a few exceptiona to this general rule, some students are 
simply not receptive to anything which is done in class. 
Bu. here I doubt seriously that their attitudes and 
responses are p^guUag to IGS. Such students generally find 
themstjvea "out of the university" after a few semesters. 

4. Suggesti ons for Improvement 

My suggestions for improvement would ke to alleviate 
the three conctirns listed in my responses to #2. 

5- Tne Relationship of igS to University Community Lifa 

The IGS Program "shines wrch glory" not only in the 
areas of faculty and student development (as delineated in 
#1 and #3), but especially in the area of enhancing the 
social ftsEtii and community life of faculty, since one 
often heara that "faculty morale" is a problem at KSU— my 
impreaaion is that this phenomenon is nearly universal in 
colleges and universities and has been historically— this 
aspect of tha IGS Program is of no small significance. I 
have thgrgyqhly enjoyed the various gatherings of IGS 
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faculty, both lunch«on» and conuttltt«« in««tings. (in fact very 
ra«aningful exchanges of ideas take place at formal luncheons.) 
™^^S^^f2?"" 2*f •n9-»ndered literal exc:it«iBent on the part c 
nany faculty, and has rejuvenated the sense of purpose in 
acadenic life. ^ 



GS/gl 



FROM: 



TO! 



Paul Ciholas, Coordinator 
IGS Prograa 

Richard Taylor 



DATE: 



April 13, 1987 



RE: 



Evaluation of IGS Progrzui 



- ways in which my participation in tha program hava affacted my own 
acadamic and prof ass ional lifa. 

It is not an ovarstatamant for ma to say that participation in the 
IGS program has ravitalizad my taaching and ranavad my flagging 
faith in tha futura of tha University during a tim« of paralysis 
and dispiritadnass on our campus, it has halpad m« stap out of my 
disciplina, introduced ma to naw ideas, and forced me to re-thinJc 
and re-invent my teaching strategies. 

- Problems and struggles connected with the implementation of the 



The program has encountered problems at three levels: faculty, 
students, and administration. Many of our students initially 
resisted a course of study that seemingly hid no immediate return 
or pay-off. some resisted because IGS set higher standards, 
requiring then to think and write and read more demandingly than 
they were prepared or willing to. since the first year there have 
been many converts to the rigors of the program and many regard 
their IGS courses as the most stimulating they have taken at KSU. 

Resistance from some members of the faculty grew out of basic 
discomfort with the liberal studies mission of the University. 
Some resented being assigned to teach IGS courses and either 
actively undermined the program or through their own lack of 
interest and competence generated discontent. Securing committed 
and capable faculty has been a persistent problem in the program, 
though the program now has a core of capable persons taaching and 
directing it. 

The insensitivity of the administration to the needs of the 
program has been the greatest problem. Initially, the program was 
regarded as a dumping ground for those whose courses did not 
fill. Many of the persons pushed into the program warmed the 
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o!'^^5ffI?B??!!fl' st«p b«yond th. bias of their 

di«ciplin««. A« a raault, many students suffsrsd boredom and 

?;:Si"Jf.2iV*'°r^ things have improved slight?" thoSgh 

2^5 JhS ?M D?«5;.:°''t °«"Sni"tion betweSn the ad»iniitiat?on 
and the ICS program, a greater sensitivity to the acadanie 
Of ICS, a better understanding of wSat pJo^JUm^S pSiStiaJ Is. 

— Impact ICS has on students. 

I believe tiie program has made a substantial difference In the 
,live« of many of our students, it has exposed them to new ideas 

I»,2:M?i^^?.°f . i'^'^iJ': ''^^''^ b« invaluable to' 

them later in life. It has stimulated and rewarded the curiositv 
of the brightest students and challenged our weaker students, in 
K convinced that many students read their first 

full booK in ICS — Homer's Odvsaey . 

~ Ways in which the program can be improved. 

Pf?9"» to accomplish too much ~ this is 

. J?f" *"«»P3in9 too little. The readings need to be pared 
fu2^,.^^5}^?S** perhaps better balanced. Fewer works studied less 
superficially would result in greater benefits to our students. 
I'm recommending a process of careful tuning, not radical 
surgiry. Secondly, a seminar setting with tables would improve 
the learning atmosphere and underscore tho uniqueness of the ICS 
approach. Finally, a permanent or semi-permanent faculty would do 
much to stabilize the program and establish its identity as a 
faculty °" campus. There is a need for more minority 

— Meaning of ICS in terms of its relationship to the whole 

SHi^^'?, f!?**.^*^? ^^^'^^ contributes to the fulfillment of 
the University's mission. 

In my view, IGS is the centerpiece of our liberal arts 
curriculum, it is the program we can point to that most 
!^f!??J-^*^5! distinguishes KSU from our sister institutions in the 
fulfillment of its special mission. A student who masters the 
skills necessary to complete the IGS sequence should be 
sufficiently equipped to take on more specialized areas of 
learning, including graduate school, for at bottom he or she is 
taught to read in the fullest sense ~ to analyze, interpret, 
assimilate, and express ideas. 

RT:cdj 
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TO: Paul Ciholas, Coordinator €fJ(rLlSH 

In^cgrativa Studias Prograa 

FROM: Donald VarHay 

Asaociata Profasaor of English 

DATE: April 24, 1987 

RE: Statanant Regarding My Involvamant In and Assassmant of the 

Integrative Studies Program at KentucJcy state University. 

^h. «5*?I!-^"y*'^''f** ^" 5^* P"9raa since its inception. During 

JSl^.'^IJiSS T ^11 P^*""^;^' though I was not directly involved in ^ 
JVlLfSi^I; IZ l granted a study sabbatical to take courses in the 
Classics at the University of KentucJcy (this was in 1983) in 

E;^i!\°'rT^* "^"ngthening of thj Liberal studies Program at 
Kentucky state University. The courses I took were Greek and Roman 
Art, Classical Literature in Translation (one course in Greek 
Literature and one in Roman) , Ancient Greek and Roman Mythology, 
Ancient Greek History, Ancient Roman History, and a Private Tutorial 

^^"**i??"r* o'^<5reek. upon returning to my teaching duties in 
1984, I participated in a study group which both familiarized 
participants with the material and methods which were to be used in 
one course in the IGS :?rogram, IGS 200 - The Foundations of Western 

S"iJl5I\*"?w*^^°*'??.f°^ ^"P"^ adapting those materials and 

methods to the realities of classrooa teaching. For this 
participation I was granted one course release time. The following 
semester I taught one course in IGS 200 and contributed suggestions 
for further refinement of materials and methods, since that time I 
have taught IGS 200 three times. 

I have stated the foregoing in order to demonstrate; the extent 
to which IGS has affected my academic and professional life. 
Participation in the Program has allowed for a strengthening and 
broadening of my academic background and has revitalized my teaching 
i!? J*^* Division of Literature, Languages, and Philosophy at KentucJcy 
State University. As part of my normal teaching duties, I have had 
to teach World Literature, Shakespeare, the History of English 
Literature, and other courses, all of which have benefited from my 
involvement with the classics, in that my knowledge base has 
broadened so that I can inform students of the content of certain 
historical, mythological, and philosophical events which are alluded 
to in works studied in these courses. 
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xith aeadrale pupl* outtid. ay ar«a of .™lJJ<lf =f interaction 

vp^pc^ t'TiLi.-ss.r?; -sS^^^ 

involv«.nt with th. p.r.onn.l who par«"pi?. i"i?f Hav. b«n 
Phlio.;„h« .iJ ^ * ••etion of Introduction to 

Univ.Mi?J^?r«2 ?' Program at Kantucky state 

university from the point of view of its impact on student. thlrZ i= 
no queetion that the new emphasis on Liberal studierin Jn inJ«SJJi.i^ 
format ha. benefited Kentucky state UniJ^Jit?! i^t^Juy ^^f*^"^^^ 
nT":w^^*5'/?» "calcitrance on the pLt of ou? students 

Under the administration of the President who immediaSJly p?SSid;d 
?n ^.S"'';?"^ President, Kentucky state University's progrL Jas hJaded 

^'f preparation" to the det?iS2S? o?"he 

^fJi^^**"*^ liberal arts curriculum. Philosophy and foreign 
sS;i???«lw'':h::^n";^'^ nonexistent, and intSrL? in H^iljy („ost 

?i X was fast disappearing. Most 

"n«2S?J?S** '^^^-^y n«nb«rs) were intei.sted only i 

ScSSci i^hf?^''?;; f"*'^ " Justice, social wSrk, computer 

science. Public Affairs, etc. What has been occurrino siAce atudZni-^ 
have perforce been familiarized with the tr"ditioMl libe?a? arts ?! 

faShii;;;rii?h'?;:'iSL.'':y ^« ?s?'tiiS::jierSow" 

tamiiiariry with the ideas which have informed our culture h*v« ai«o 

i! ™? Irl alllnl'ti'" are'SSooSSSg^ai'c^eS^? l^ll 

iJl ?^ to see that justice, society, oolitics and all 

iSlnJS SS^dSSI^^J^**? well-understood ;itho;rkAoS?idg. ?f ?Se 
SmSS tSSSeiSiL^SiSS brought them about and of the languages in 
Uni5er!i?J ii !5S.^?iI.f*'"'"^*^**** Consequently, Kentucky state 

ii^iiii', M:?i-r?=i\%t\%-sfiis^ L'd^jjt-iinciSa??^^^'^^^^' 
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Although th« Int«grativ« studi«« Progran has mv whoi«h««i-<.-^ 
support inaofar a> it ia confarring diatiAct baSIfit »B«n p 
and studants at Kantuclcy stata Uni'ara'ty i wSSld ?i2S ?« S!n5f°3^^^ 
jny .tjt«a.nt about it (Jith two critlclamj'oj l^lt s^Ullitll''ll% 
how it might ba inprovad. My firat auggcation haa to do wiS thi 
"*^rJ*^!K"'***- Although I can find nffault wi?S ?Sa baJi^tiS? 

^* Iga Da«„.,n^« and tha ilida-audiS 

* confusion and inconvaniarc' The 

ICS PQgyatr.tf for tha moat part ara too fragaantary; Sav Ir« 

S^SSId^^aSl S'^;/?*" P'?"? V ^^'^ S^tS. JJriSj^oriources 

xaroxad and bound (poorly) by Kantucky stata Univarsity 's araohica 

SS*"!:; SSu):/' th. salactlona 7t. too frag»a"ii^ Jo'^SI'^oJ much 
uaa, and J as bound, ara inconvaniant at baat: pagination is not 

mSISS i^It gr;;3c:S^ sal.ctiona ara oftarJiiitSg, aJd the 

«iidi5I,;?J «5l-!iJ ^" ^'^ certain aalections. The 

?hiS i?^ iot'^S; JE! ^'^y?? *nd inconvenience because 

they are not of the best quality, are sonetimes difficult to obtain 
liV, ••curity reasons only one person haa a key to the roonS and 

Ifr^ilVkl JS^'Si^^*^^?"' projectors; and she o??en Sas 

occasion to be elsewhere than in the audio-visual section) and the 

sssJr^is: :f isr^^ ^Jk?°^ 2^^*^' p^p^^ ^^^^^^^ conSittSn.^""? 

would like to see something done to improve tha Documenta and *-he 
audio/visual supplements to the basic texts. 

?Jr2^ suggestion has to do with the manner in which faculty 
*5? recruited, it is my understanding that some 
?ri teaching in the Program are thos2 who a?e 

Jl^i!"!^ courses because their normal teaching load of twelve 
hours has to be filled out; that is to say, if a teacher hasn't 
JSJ^'ho^^^^r!^ '^^^ * discipline, hJ is told 

aeSL^?.°''^JK^"°^ ^'^If'" ^" ^° fill his teaching 

schedule. This is not a good practice. I have heard students in IG3 

JJSr^i'd); ?J ^"S!:?" ^^•y ^°1^ by then soSe?hiSg 

ii^l'il i.h2S ? r^J^li?9 a'^'^lf^ this stuff; the only reason I'm 

IVX tLS SJ/J^T^c such teachers are evidently not going to 

Thi iSt2a«??v! J?^ courses and ought not to be teaching in it! 
The Integrative Studies Program is important enough to the 

inS ^S* 3^*^ ft be taught by teachers 

Willing and competent to teach in it. 

DV;cdj 
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4. Ongoing evaluation 

The Integrative studies program Is supervised, directed, 
and monitored by a Steering Committee. The ongoing task of that 
Committee, In Its attempt to Improve the program, focuses mainly 
on: 

(1) A careful analysis of student works which has led to 
substantial revisions of syllabi and new approaches to 
textual analysis. 

(2) A more precise correlation between the skills students 
acquire In IGS and those necessary In other caiLpus 
areas . 

(3) The participation and cooperation of faculty Involved 
In IGS teaching which has led to the creation of 
support material Intended to facilitate performance. 

(4) The continuous use of assessment results to ensure a 
healthy development of IGS. 
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